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“VIRILITER AGITE!”' 
ON THE TIME BEFORE EASTER 


ASTER may be the greatest feast upon the blessed 

calendar of our Church,”’ writes Father Curran in 

The Acolyte (December 29th, 1928), “but Christ- 

mas, I think we all agree, is the loveliest.”’ 

Christmas is indeed, the day of God’s love and mercy 

for man. “O wonderful condescension of Thy mercy towards 

us! O incomprehensible expression of Thy love: that Thou 

mightest redeem the slave Thou didst deliver up Thy Son.” 

Christ Jesus is the incarnated Mercy and Love of God, ‘‘who gave 

Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity and 

might cleanse to Himself a people acceptable, a pursuer of good 

works’’. For that purpose He came into this world and was born 

of a virgin mother in that starlit night which heard the angels 

chanting: “‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will.”’ 

During the blessed days of the Advent cycle (December 2nd 
—January 13th) His goodness and kindness has again appeared 
to us. His “nova nativitas’’ (the re-enactment of His birth upon 
our altars and in our hearts) has set us free, whom the old bond- 
age held under the yoke of sin. We have again seen and expe- 
rienced His glory, the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father, 
the very fulness of grace and truth. For all this we are grateful 
to God through Jesus Christ, and may He grant us the grace 
that we, who, to our joy, have sacramentally enacted the birth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, may by a worthy life attain to His 
fellowship! 


1 Psalm 30, 25: “Do ye manfully.” 
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These hallowed days are gone. On January 27th we began 
another cycle, the greatest and holiest of the entire year, the 
Paschal cycle. Over the Advent cycle might be written: “‘Pro- 
mise and beginning of our redemption’’; over the Paschal cycle: 
“Accomplishment and fulfillment of our redemption’’.—The 
Paschal cycle consists of two great parts: 


(1) A time of earnest preparation (from Septuagesima to 
Easter). 

(2) A time of joyful celebration (from Easter to Trinity 
Sunday) 

The time of preparation is again divided into three sections: 

(a) Fore-Lent (from Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday), 
the seasan of preparation for Lent 

(b) Lent (from Ash Wednesday to Passion Sunday), the 
four weeks of more remote preparation for the 
celebration of the Paschal mysteries and—through 
them—for the Resurrection of Christ in us. 

(c) Passiontide (from Passion Sunday to Easter; strictly 
speaking to the eve of Holy Thursday, on which 
day the ‘Festa Paschalia’’, the Paschal Pr oli am 
begin, “in which the true Lamb is slain, with 
whose Blood the posts of the faithful are con- 
secrated’’), the last days of intensified preparation. 

(a) Fore-Lent, the time of preparation for Lent. Mother 

Church would not lead her children abruptly from the charming 
and Christmas-colored “Sundays after E -piphe 1any’’ into the serious 
—but by no means gloomy—season of Lent. No, with peda- 
gogical tact she prepares them gradually for “‘the acceptable time 
and the days of salvation’. She bids farewell to the joyful 
‘Alleluja’, dons the purple vestment and ascends with us the three 
steps leading to the sacred arena, where the struggle between the 
Prince of Light and the prince of darkness is to be waged 
On Septuagesima Sunday she takes us to the de 
(note the rising order of the stational churches on these Sundays) 
and asks: ‘““Why stand you here idle? Go you also into my vine- 
yard.’’ On the next Sunday she goes with us to the prtest-bishop 
Paul, the great sower of the word of God, and admonishes us: 
“And that (seed) which fell among thorns are they who have 
heard and, going their way, are choked with the cares and riches 
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and pleasures of this life and yield no fruit. But that on the 
good ground are they who in a good and perfect heart, hearing 
the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience."” Finally— 
on Quinquagesima Sunday—she leads us to Peter, the pope, and 
makes the momentous announcement: “‘Behold, we go to Jeru- 
salem, and all things shall be accomplished which were written 
by the Prophets concerning the Son of Man. For He shall be 
delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked and scourged and 
spit upon; and after they have scourged Him they will put Him 
to death, and the third day He shall rise again.’’ But His disciples 
could not grasp the things that were said. They were as yet 
spiritually blind . . . Do we understand these things? . . . Son 
of David have mercy on me. Lord that I may see! ... And 
Jesus said to him: “‘Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made thee 
whole. And immediately he saw and followed Him, glorifying 
God!” 


The time of preparation for Lent is past. With our eyes 
of faith opened we are ready to follow the Lumen Christi, the 
Prince of Light, to fight for Him and with Him; ready to rend 
our hearts and not merely our garments and turn to the Lord 
our God. This is our firm resolution, our sacred offering on 
Ash Wednesday. The Church accepts it and sprinkles our heads 
with blessed and sanctified ashes, that we who know that we 
are dust, and for the demerits of our wickedness are to return to 
dust, may deserve to obtain of God's mercy the pardon of all sins, 
and the rewards promised to penitents, through Christ our Lord. 


(b) Lent. Behold this is the acceptable time, this is the 
day of salvation! ‘This is the season for sincere and earnest pre- 
paration for Christ’s Resurrection in us, His mystic members. 
This is the Church’s springtide in which the divine sap flows 
again from the Vine Christ into His branches, causing them to 
shoot forth and blossom and grow. ‘“‘Recedant vetera, nova sint 
omnia, corda voces et opera: let olden things depart, and all be 
new around, in every act and voice and heart.’’ The leaven of 
malice and wickedness must be removed. This is the annual 
“retreat’’ of the Church conducted by the Holy Ghost Himself. 
His program is contained in the daily lenten liturgy, particularly 
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so-in the sacred texts of the lenten Sundays. It may be summed 
up as follows: 


First Week: “‘Deformata reformare.’’ Cast out the works 
of darkness. We renounce satan, his pomps and his works!— 
“Begone satan! for it is written: the Lord thy God shalt thou 
adore and Him only shalt thou serve’’ (Gospel of first Sunday 
of Lent). 

Second Week: “Reformata conformare.” Put on the armor 
of light. Return to Christ. Back into Christ.—‘‘This is My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye Him. . . Lord 
it is good for us to be here’’ (Second Sunday). 

Third Week: “‘Conformata confirmare.”’ Never again for- 
sake Christ, ‘‘who hath loved us and hath delivered Himself for 
us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness”’ 
(Epistle, third Sunday). We pledge unto Thee, Christ King, 


our loyalty and fidelity!—‘‘He that is not with Me is against 
Me; and he that gathereth not with Me scattereth’’ (Third Sun- 
day). 

Fourth Week: ‘‘Confirmata transformare.’’ Complete in- 


terior transformation through Him, with Him, and in Him. I 
must be a living image of Christ in this world, another Christ. 
This transformation is effected by partaking frequently, daily 
if at all possible, of the miraculous, living and life-giving Bread. 
—‘‘And Jesus took the loaves, and when He had given thanks, 
He distributed to them that were sat down . . . and they were 
filled . . . This is of truth the Prophet that is to come into the 
world’ (Fourth Sunday). 

Frequently we hear and read that Lent is the time for med- 
itating on the sufferings and death of Christ. To meditate 
piously on the blessed Passion of our Lord will surely make us 
realize and appreciate God’s infinite mercy and love towards us 
sinners, and lead us on to greater and more generous love of Him. 
We should do so often, also during Lent. But to say that Lent 
(namely the first four weeks) is the time for meditating on our 
Savior’s sufferings, is not altogether correct. At least the Church 
does not say so. She rather reserves the study and celebration of 
Christ’s blessed Passion to Passiontide and during the first four 
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weeks places the other great and fundamental truths of salvation 
before us with the hope that we take them to heart and put them 
into daily life. ‘Convert us, o God, our Savior; and that the 
forty days’ fast may profit us, instruct our minds with heavenly 
truths’’ (Collect, first Monday of Lent). Her ‘‘word’’ must be 
made ‘“‘flesh’” in us and that by two great means: 

(1) The Christ-life-bestowing Sacraments, i. e. the daily 
Lenten Sacrifice including the Sacrificial Repast, 

(2) Our co-operation with the Church by fasting, prayer, 
and almsgiving. 

The result will be—and that the Church has in mind—a 
complete renovation of her children, a renewal of the spirit of 
Baptism by which we are incorporated into Christ and into the 
Church, a re-adjustment and perfecting of our Christian life and 
consciousness: “‘that we may walk worthy of the vocation in 
which we are called; with all humility and mildness, with patience, 
supporting one another in charity, careful to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace’ (Eph. 4). 


(c) Passiontide. On Passion Sunday the Church begins the 
work of final and intensive preparation for the Paschal solemnities. 
Now she commences her liturgical ‘‘meditation’’ of the blessed 
Passion of Christ Jesus, ‘“‘who entered once into the Holy of 
Holies and obtained for us an eternal redemption; who by the 
Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted to God that by means 
of His death we, that are called, may receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance’ (Epistle, Passion Sunday). 


Hail Cross! thou only hope of man, 
Hail on this holy Passionday! 
To saints increase the grace they have: 
From sinners purge their guilt away. 
(Vesper hymn) 


From this Sunday on to the eve of Holy Thursday the Church 
makes ready and disposes our hearts for the celebration of the 
Paschal Mysteries. And though the holy fast will end only at 
noon of Holy Saturday, our renovation is to be an accomiplshed 
fact with the beginning of the first Tenebrae (Wednesday of 
Holy Week). 
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“Transformata conservare.’” We have been renewed in body 
and in soul. We must now be preserved in this nova vita, this 
newness of life. This too will be accomplished by our faithful 
efforts, but principally by the Holy Eucharist. The very Eucha- 
rist which prepared us since Septuagesima will also on the ‘‘Festa 
Paschalia”’ effect the Resurrection and Triumph of Christ in us. 
And “‘if you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above, 
not the things that are upon the earth’’ (Epistle, Holy Satur- 
day). ‘‘O God preserve in the new children of Thy family the 
Spirit of adoption which Thou hast given, that renewed in body 
and soul, they may give Thee pure service’’ (Collect, Holy Satur- 
day). 

In the name of God then let us spend this acceptable time, 
this day of salvation, well. It is the annual retreat of the Church 
and must be to us a springtide of spiritual growth and bloom 
and vigor. 

On our Lenten program must appear: 

(1) Daily holy Mass and—unless impossible—holy Com- 

munion. 

(2) Study of the Church’s daily message. Our missal will 
aid us; or the short homily after the Gospel which 
many priests are preaching every day of Lent. 

(3) Henceforth more sparing let us be 
Of food, of words, of sleep: 

Henceforth beneath a stricter guard 
The roving senses keep (Lenten hymn). 


Viriliter agite! Act manly! 
MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
O’Fallon, Missouri 


ly 


ap PAX CHRISTI 
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AT ALL TIMES AND IN ALL PLACES GIVING 
THANKS 


deep thought lies hidden in the quick, tense action of 
the last part of the holy sacrifice of the Mass. A few, 
brief moments after the return of the faithful to 
their places from the reception of holy Communion, 
and the Mass comes quickly to an end. All that re- 
mains is a short prayer and the dismissal. 





It is quite as one should expect; for the end fits in as an 
integral part of what has gone before. Up to and in the Com- 
munion the great action of the Mass has quickly and with a 
directness and objectiveness, which only the Roman liturgy knows 
how to present, brought us individually and collectively face to 
face with holy realities, truly consoling, piercing and overpower- 
ing. ‘Time and space disappear and we are present at the repro- 
duction of the Sacrifice of the Cross. The same Jesus who died 
on the cross is present among us and abides in us. In one short, 
hirty minutes’ duration we experience the 
, 
| 


quick span of scarcely 


t 
reality of Golgatha Hil 


' 


No wonder, then, that our attention needs to be called to 
th action—the greatest action that can 
be on the earth, as Cardinal Newman describes it. Scarcely has 
one received his eucharistic Lord, when the holy Sacrifice ends 
without any prolonged common Thanksgiving for this truly con- 
soling participation in its work. One naturally asks Why? 


he quick ending of the great 





The reason is simple enough: yet it is not obvious; it needs 
explanation. For Communion is not a distinct or separate service 
from the celebration of the Sacrifice. It is an integral part of it; 
it is the consummation of our Sacrifice. Wherefore no long com- 
mon thanksgiving is needed. For our Communion has incorpo- 
rated us in the sacrificial body of Christ. The self-giving and 
immolation, which we began in the Offertory and perfected in 
the Consecration finds its complete consummation in holy Com- 
munion.' Thus the whole Mass, from the /ntrotbo to its last 


1 Cf. the excellent article by Father Busch “The Principal Parts of the Mass.” 
Orate Fratres, Vol. III, pp. 10-16. Ed. 
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prayerful gesture, is an outward sign that our inward self-giving 
is to endure, not for the short duration of the Mass, but through- 
out the day, until we renew our sacrifice again in the sacrifice of 
the Mass on the morrow. It is a public declaration of our con- 
tinual self-giving to God; and by that token, we express out- 
wardly our inner thanks to God for holy Communion. Hence 
it is meet, that we should at all times and in all places give thanks 
for the great gift of holy Communion in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


This thought is not everywhere evident in the liturgical 
prayers after Communion. However the consciousness of the early 
Christians was thoroughly aware of it. For evidences of it remain 
here and there in the petition-prayers of the Postcommunion. 
Thus it is particularly noticeable in the Postcommunion for the 
Feast of St. Justin the Martyr (d. about 163-167), April 14, 
which reads: Refreshed with Thy heavenly food, we humbly 
beseech Thee, O Lord, that following the admonitions of Blessed 
Justin, Thy Martyr, we may ever continue in thanksgiving for 
the gifts we have received from Thee. 


As is evident, this thought of continuous thanksgiving for 
holy Communion is not a specialty of this feast alone. No; this 
feast is only the occasion for the formulation of the thought. In 
itself the thought of continuous thanksgiving flows from the very 
nature of every enactment of the sacrifice of the Mass. For we 
have offered our very selves in the Mass as a holocaust to the Lord. 
And as such, our sacrificial consecration in the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist covers our whole day’s work; it embraces the dedication 
of our whole being, our thoughts, words, works and sufferings 
to our Father who is in heaven. The Mass becomes our pledge 
that we will live as members of Christ’s mystical body, so that 
not we live, but Christ lives in us. 


In fact, in the Mass the following words of the Gospel are 
fulfilled in us: ‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets con- 
cerning the Son of Man” (Luke 18, 31). Our lives are not a 
simple imitation or following of the Master; they are the actual 
reliving of Christ in us and through us. We are members of His 
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GIVING THANKS 


body; and as such, Christ works in us, dispensing His blessings, 
teaching His truth, bringing His salvation to the sick and the sin- 
ner. And in the sacrifice of the Mass, He, as the Head of His 
body, and we, as the members, go up to Jerusalem together, go 
up to the city where God dwelleth, in order that our Head, Christ, 
may offer His mystical body to His heavenly Father, just as He 
sacrificed the body which He had received from the blessed Virgin 
Mary to God on the tree of the cross. This thought of con- 
tinuous self-giving to God is the thanksgiving which must guide 
our day’s work, as we leave the Altar of the Lord each morning 
for our daily walks of life. Whether storm or calm, strife or 
happiness be strewn over our paths, our eucharistic thanksgiving 
leads us to Jerusalem, the city of sacrifice and peace. 

However we must remember that you and / do not go alone 
to Jerusalem. We are no stragglers on the way to the City of 
God; we are never isolated from the rest of our brethren; our 
elder brother, Christ, is always with us. For as St. Paul says: 
“For none of us liveth to himself; and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord. Therefore whether we live or whether we 
die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ died and rose 
again; that He might be Lord both of the dead and of the living”’ 
(Rom. 14, 7-9). And so we do not live our lives for ourselves 
alone. Through the holy Sacrifice and its Communion we par- 
take more fully of the common life of the Church, the Kingdom 
of Christ. As a result our daily work becomes a sacrifice and 
service for the Kingdom of Christ on earth, namely the Church. 
As St. Augustine says: ‘Every work is a true sacrifice, which is 
done that we may be united to God in holy fellowship (ut sancta 
societate inhaereamus Deo), and which has a reference to that 
supreme good and end in which alone we can be truly blessed’’ 
(City of God 10, 6). 

Our going up to Jerusalem with Christ in the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass and throughout the day is a partial fulfillment of 
what was written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man. 
For the prophecies about the Lord are not merely concerned with 
the historical suffering and death of the Savior on the cross; they 
also foretell that He shall live on in the lives of the sons of God. 
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Thus the Eli, Eli Psalm describes not only the death of 
Christ, the piercing of His hands and feet, the distribution of 
His garments, the casting of lots for His mantel, the thirst and 
contempt which He endured, but it also prophesies that He shall 
live on after His death as the Lord of the World.’ ‘‘I will declare 
thy name to my brethren’”’ (v. 23) :—Thus we fulfill this proph- 
ecy, when, fed with the Bread of Life, we hallow the name of our 
Father and do His holy will in our daily lives. ‘‘In the midst of 
the Church will I praise thee’’ (v. 23) :—It is in our daily lives, 
that Christ offers to the Father the sacrifice of 
before the throne of His Father the good deeds o 
which show the name of the Father, made known to them by 
Christ (Jn. 17, 26). ‘‘With thee is my praise in a great Church, 
I will pay my vows in the sight of them that fear thee’ (v. 
26) :—It is through us that the Savior fulfills this pledge to His 
Father. It is through our brethren bound in the unity of the 
Catholic Church spread throughout the world, that He pays His 


praise, heaping 
; 


His brethren, 


vows through the Sacrament of His Body and Blood, when He 


daily offers it with us on our altars. ‘“The poor shall eat, and 
be filled’’ (v. 27):—-As humble members of His body, and as 


despisers of the world, we daily eat of His Body and drink of 
His Blood, and go forth to feed the poor through our daily alms 
and to do the works of mercy to our brethren, wherever we meet 
them on life’s course. ‘All the ends of the earth shall remember 
and shall be converted to the Lord, and all the kindred of the 
Gentiles shall adore in his sight’’ (v. 28) :—-The prophecy fore- 
tells our faith, whereby Christ wills that we spread His kingdom. 
It foresees that the truth, grace and law of Christ will lay hold 
on our souls with such force, that we shall become veritable apos- 
tles, seeking to reclaim the wayward, convert the heathen, and 
bring all into the one fold of the Good Shepherd. ‘‘For the king- 
dom is the Lord’s; and he shall have dominion over the nations’ 
(v. 29):—This is the end to which all our daily actions for 
Christ must tend; and we miss the purpose of our lives, and our 
reception of the holy Eucharist lacks fruit, if we do not co-operate 
as members of Christ’s body in spreading the kingdom of the 


1 Pg. 21. Prof. Engelbert Krebs, Dogma und Leben, vol. I, N. 204 and vol. I, 
p. 458, beautifully explains this psalm. 
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Master in and about us. “All shall have eaten and adored” (v. 30) 
is the seer’s prophetic vision of the eucharistic Sacrifice, wherein 
those adore God perfectly, who daily strengthen themselves with 
its heavenly food. ‘‘And to him my soul shall live; and my seed 
shall serve him. There shall be declared to the Lord a generation 
to come: and the heavens shall show forth his justice to a people 
that shall be born, which the Lord hath made’ (vv. 31-32) :— 
We are this generation to come; we are the people, whom the 
Lord hath made. As St. Augustine says, we are the generation 
of the New Testament which is dedicated to the honor of the 
Lord.’ 

Such are the words of the prophet concerning the Son of 
Man. They speak of His rule as King. But as they foretell that 
He will achieve this rule only through sorrow and suffering, so 
they likewise prophesy that His mystical body shall continue His 
rule only through trial and hardship. 

Therefore the Christian must follow His Master daily along 
the Way of the Cross to suffering, trial and persecution. The 
Savior considers the persecution of His Church a persecution of 
Himself. As St. Augustine says: ‘‘For Christ is not simply in 
the head and not in the body. What, therefore, His members are, 
that He is; but what He is, it does not necessarily follow that 
His members are. For if His members were not Himself, He would 
not have seid: ‘Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ (Acts 9, 4). For 
Saul was not persecuting Himself on earth, but His members, 
namely, His believers. He would not, however, say, my saints, 
my servants, in short, my brethren, which is more honorable; but, 
me, that is, my members, whose head I am.”’* 


Wherefore in accepting the sufferings and trials, which fall 
to our lot, we are making a constant thanksgiving for our holy 
Communion and for the sacrifice which we have offered in the 
Mass. We are giving thanks, that “‘all things are being accom- 
plished, which were written by the prophets concerning the Son 
of Man” and concerning His mystical body whose members we 
are. It is not by our own power and effort that we daily accept 





1 In Ps. 21. 
® Tract in Jn, 28, 1. 
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this call and give this testimony unto Christ. It is the grace of 
our Head, Christ, which strengthens us; it is He, who daily in- 
corporates us anew into His sacrificial body through the holy Mass 
and its Communion, and thus gives us the power to relive in 
thanksgiving the words: “Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
things shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man.”’ 


Those who heard these words for the first time ‘“‘understood 
none of these things, and this word was hid from them; and they 
understood not the things, that were said’’ (Luke 18,34). But 
we now understand these words of the Savior through the ‘‘Mys- 
tery of Faith’’, the holy sacrifice of the Mass. In its holy Com- 
munion we gain a deeper understanding of what it means to go 
up to Jerusalem with the Savior, and so we go forth to our daily 
lives giving constant thanks that all things are being accomplished 
in us which were written by the prophets concerning Him. 


Our holy Communion equips us with a new energy. It 
diffuses love into our souls. It is a love that arises from thanks- 
giving and gratitude for the salvation we have received. It is the 
love of the Lay Apostolate, born and nurtured with the Bread of 
Life in the Liturgical Apostolate, which leaves the Table of the 
Lord, “‘rejoicing that its members are accounted worthy to go 
from house to house to teach and preach Christ Jesus’’ (Acts 5, 
41-42). 


JOHN J. HARBRECHT 


Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION AND THE LITURGY. II' 


HE great English chemist, Michael Faraday, when 
witnessing a new experiment in physics, was wont 
to say: ‘Tell me what I am to look for.’’ In living 
the liturgy the child looks to the educator to learn 
the “‘how’’. ‘“‘Honor thy father and thy mother” 
is an easy commandment to memorize. A lecture on the obedience 
of Christ certainly conveys some idea of virtuous living, but often 
even the brightest child has not the faintest idea how to put such 
principles into action. The individual action must be patiently 
taught him. ‘‘Concreteness,”” says a Catholic educator, “‘is not 
the most important element of the teacher’s method, but it is the 
element most neglected in Catholic education of character today, 
and believers in the Gospel know what neglect even of little things 
entails.”’ 


The theory of the close relationship between character for- 
mation and the life-giving liturgy of the Church was briefly out- 
lined in the foregoing issue of Orate Fratres. What follows is 
but an attempt to demonstrate its feasibility in the world of fact 
along lines eminently concrete. With the aid of various liturgical 
manuals the writer first attempted to ascertain the dominant motif 
of the Mass of the respective Sundays of Lent. That motif with 
its particular moral application was then accommodated to child 
life in its mutiple aspects, in the realization of which end many 
character education outlines and practical observation of needs and 
conditions contributed generously. For present purposes a cur- 
tailed treatment of but one of the Sundays is deemed sufficiently 
suggestive of the general method. 


Laetare Sunday. ‘“‘Like all worth-while games the game of 
living is difficult to learn. The sign of mastery is joy in the per- 
formance.’’* St. Thomas says that the necessary result of the 
love of charity is joy.’ It is to such a joy, a joy purchased by the 


1 See Orate Fratres, preceding issue. 


* Cummings, “Character Formation in Our Schools.” — C. E. A. Proceedings 
1917, p. 296. 

8 Character Education Methods, The Iowa Plan, 1922, p. 2. 

‘ Summa Theologica, I II, q. 70, art. 3. 
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Cross, a joy that renews one’s courage and gladdens the heart in 
the possession of God’s comforting grace, that the Church exhorts 
her children midway in the Lenten journey (Introit). For three 
weeks have they labored under the benign influence of Christ, the 
Sun of Justice, and today their hearts, filled with the life that is 
spiritual, burst forth in joy supernal (Gradual; Offertory). It 
is the springtime of the soul. The basis of that joy St. Paul de- 
fines in his Epistle to the Galatians: ‘‘We are not children of the 
bondwoman, but of the free; by the freedom wherewith Christ 
has made us free."" The lesson of the Gospel and the prayers of 
the Communion and Postcommunion stress yet more the motif 
of joy, joy in the appreciation of God's greatest gift, the Eucharist. 
No wonder the Master bade His followers to rejoice always. ‘“We 
can scarcely too well appreciate the truth of that saying of Aqui- 
nas that the supernatural perfects nature and does not destroy it. 
In the natural order a certain joy is a necessity of healthy life... 
Action is thus rendered easy, movement is secured, in a word one 
enjoys the force of life—one lives. It is easy to see, then, how 
supernatural joy, the only joy that is really lasting, truly perfects 
human nature.’’* A contemporary journalist writes rather naively 
that, paradox though it seem, the only one who has a right to be 
joyful is the Catholic who kneels in the shadow of the Cross. 


Pedagogically the element of joy in learning is fundamental. 
If an action satisfies, we tend to repeat it; if it results in dissatis- 
faction, it is likely to be discarded. That satisfaction may be the 
sacrifice of personal comfort to a very painful degree for the hap- 
piness of others, but it is none the less satisfaction, though on a 
higher plane. The significance of joy for the total problem of life, 
reports the National Education Association, is ‘‘infinite’’, so that 
its place in moral development is ‘‘supremely important’’.’ 

How manifest the joy of the life of grace in the heat of the 
day? What virtue more than any other crystallizes the joy of 
sanctification? It is hardly enough to urge “‘the child to be joy- 
ful’’. To omit the detail largely nullifies the labor of the teacher. 
Charters says well that desire and knowledge develop into nascent 





1 Oratée Fratres Vol. II, No. 3, p. 78 
? Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin (1926), No. 7. 
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character only in the concrete situation.’ The specific application 
to individual problems in the matter of joy lies, we think, in the 
, practice of cheerfulness. How can this be inculcated? The situa- 
ations are endless: 


. 


we FY 


1. In the home: 


Pleasant and agreeable always 

Saying “good morning”’ cheerfully to parents, relatives, 

servants 

Smiling even when unpleasant things must be done— 
homework, medicine 

Doing work over without grumbling 

Lending a helping hand whenever possible 

Cheerful on rainy or gloomy days 

Tackling the day's work with enthusiasm 

Forcing oneself to sing in face of a particularly dis- 
tasteful task 

Enjoying wholesome laughter and playfulness in family 
circle 

Patient when forced to wait for a thing or person 

Kind and never quarrelsome with brothers and sisters 

Grateful for criticism 

Never downhearted at disappointments 

Cheerful resignation in suffering, e. g. sickness, accident, 
death 

Eat gladly whatever mother prepares 

Offer apologies, admit mistakes 

Familiarity with and practice of the common rules of 
etiquette 


2. In the school: 


Always generous with classmates 

Cheerfully relinquishing play materials to those waiting 

Pleasantly submitting to what we are told is best; e. g., 
change from one study to another less welcome, re- 
cess indoors on a rainy day, putting ‘“gym’’ shoes in 
place, playing games not one’s choice 

Bearing bumps, falls and slight injuries as part of the 
day's work 

Abiding cheerfully by the choice of majority in class 
projects, stories, election, games 

Taking lively interest in pantomimes, plays, even 
though part assigned is insignificant 





1 The Teaching of Ideals, p. 112. 
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Never losing temper when somebody accidentally or 
otherwise upsets one’s work 

Seeing funny side of incidents happening in class 

Taking jokes and teasing good naturedly 

Not first to laugh at own joke. Real wits usually keep 
a serious face 

Seeking opportunities to develop a saving and whole- 
some sense of humor 

Always trying to see both sides of a situation 

In play working for the team and forgetting self 

In victory, a generous winner—making little of success 

In defeat, a good loser, applauding other side 

Patient, cheerful and helpful to poor players 

Never allowing oneself to be moody or glum 


3. In the community: 


A spirit of friendliness that manifests itself on every 
occasion 

Avoiding least appearance of superiority or snobbish- 
ness 

Greeting cheerfully all one’s associates 

Sharing joy with others; e. g. candies, fruits, games 

Helping others to get acquainted 

Forcing oneself into the spirit of parties and picnics till 
one enjoys them 

Taking interest in those not enjoying themselves 

Helping less fortunate 

Visiting sick friends and relatives, anxious to spread 
good cheer 

Refusing to allow oneself to quarrel with uncongen- 
ial companions 

Keeping troubles and sufferings to self. People who 
complain are always disagreeable 

Careful not to hurt playmates or pets 

Doesn’t need coaxing to entertain 

Giving up an occasional recess period to do a good turn 

Enthusiastically generous with pennies to Propagation 
of Faith 

In conversation choosing a topic interesting to all 


If it seems to some that this briefly sketched schema is over- 
insistent on the concrete, they need but to be reminded that for 
too long a time and in far too many instances has the bane been 
over-abstraction. It is quite true that a rigidly logical order of 
presentation leads to stagnation, but no one endorses so rigid an 
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application. The systematic formulation of topics is designed 
solely for the guidance of the teaching staff. Furthermore, the 
rapidly changing and heterogeneous conditions of modern life have 
demonstrated to the pedagogical world the need and utility of 
systematized curricula. In the field of moral instruction ‘‘Charac- 
ter Education’”’ has made a valuable methodic contribution, and 
we would be strangely amiss in our duty were we to ignore it. 
The late Apostolic Delegate urged strenuously the preservation 
of “‘all that is good in the old systems, while adapting for use 
in our schools all that is of real worth in recent discoveries in the 
field of practical education’’.. That such an adaption is to our 
advantage, the following ‘‘true’’ stories may serve to vindicate. 


Blue Monday, Model School, Brookland, D. C., Grade 1— 


A. Little Tommy's tasks were three, numbers, writing, and 
cutout work, the last being the least unforbidding. Sister soon 
detected Tommy’ engrossed in his cutouts and a dialogue ensued: 
“Tommy, what does Jesus expect you to do this week?’ ‘“The 
hard things, Sister."" (Carry-over from instruction day before, 
the third Sunday in Lent.) ‘What, then, does Jesus want you 
to do now?’’ ‘“‘Sister, my number work.’’ Tommy had scored 
a victory. To him the Christ of Gospels was ‘‘companionable’’. 
Religion and character were ‘‘real”’. 


B. There was a disturbance in evidence. Teacher turned in 
time to detect Helen stepping on the toes of Jimmie who stood 
second. ‘‘He stepped on my toes first,’’ was the little trampler’s 
defense. Jimmie was strangely silent and his silence, interpreted 
as guilt, was rewarded accordingly. The fact of this case was 
that Helen hat pinched Jimmie before he had made a single move. 
But to Jimmie under accusation there came a picture of Christ 
silent before His accusers, a self-sacrificing silence of redeeming 
power (Palm Sunday). The little boy proved his manliness be- 
cause the manliness of a God portrayed in Holy Writ was ‘‘real’’. 


Liturgy and character techniques skillfully united——'tis a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. The foregoing plan is 
but a feeble illustration of enormous possibilities. Undoubtedly 
to the average teacher the concept of character formation based 
largely and systematically on the liturgical life will appear some- 
what naive. Should it possess any appeal, one hopes that at a not 


1 Catholic Educational Ass. 14th Annual Conference 1917, p. 46. 
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too distant date the more zealous of those tried in the ways and 
needs of childhood and enamored of the beauties of the Church's 
liturgy may evolve, perhaps in the form of a teacher’s manual, 
perhaps in a volume of children’s meditations, a series of similar 
reflections exhaustive of the entire ecclesiastical year. Then will 
have been laid the foundations of a firm moral training—Cha- 
racter Education by the Liturgy. ‘Some day,’ writes George 
Shuster, ‘‘we shall restore liturgy to its place as the rhythm and 
the meaning of Catholic life—liturgy designed to promote dis- 
cipline.”’ ’ 

The seeds of that renaissance must be implanted in the years 
of youth before what Canon Sheehan calls “‘the awful dawn of 
self-consciousness’’. Our young charges must be made to under- 
stand these mysterious lessons spoken in a figurative language that 
should make on their hearts the sweetest, the liveliest, and the 
most salutary impressions. ‘‘Woe to us if our children leave the 
elementary school with eyes not to see and ears not to hear!’”’ * 
After all, the adjustment of the day's thoughts, words and actions 
to liturgical direction, and their performance in the spirit of 
Christ, in the spirit of full submission to God, is but an ideal 
realization of the lifelong objective of the saintly Pius X, /nstau- 





rare omnia tn Christo. 
HENRY J. GEBHARD 
New York City 





1 Shuster, The Catholic Spirit in America, p. 117, 21. 
* Moran, Rev. John A., C. E. A. Proceedings, 1917, p. 2584. 
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BAPTISM, A SYMBOL OF LIFE AND DEATH 
A LENTEN THOUGHT 


NCORPORATION with Christ! What an over- 
powering thought! What consolation, gratitude, and 
inspiration should flood the soul of one who really 
grasps its import! This stupendous mystical union 
was won for us by our Lord in His incarnation, 

death, and resurrection; and it was accomplished in each of us 
on the day of our Baptism. On that blessed day the seed of divine 
life was planted in our soul; and at the same time supernatural 
power was given us by which we could cause this seed to grow, 
blossom, and ripen into fruit, the fruit of glorious unending union 
with God. 


How many of us, however, realize the wonderful effects of 
Baptism? With most of us Baptism is considered as a past event, 
important enough, but entirely past. If we were but permeated 
with the fact that this sacrament is the introduction, the initiation 
into Christ’s life, the “‘sowing of the seed’’ of divine life, we 
would be more conscious of our dignity and more alive to our 
duties as ‘‘sons of God’’, “‘members of Christ’’ and ‘‘temples of 
the Holy Ghost’’. 


A study of the early practices of the Church concerning 
Baptism will awaken in us some consciousness of the sacred obli- 
gations which we assumed when we were “‘born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost’. This study should also fill us with pro- 
found gratitude and appreciation of the gifts and graces conferred 
upon us by this infusion of the Holy Spirit. ‘For the temple of 
God is holy, which you are’ (1 Cor, 3, 17). 


The long period of instruction through which the neophyte 
passed, the manifestations of faith and good will required of him, 
the ascetical and penitential training given him, together with the 
beautiful and expressive prayers accompanying the various rites— 
all have lessons of importance for us. The one, however, which 
appeals most forcibly to me now, as we are entering upon the 
season of penance, is the lesson of “‘life and death’’ shown forth 
in the method of administering the Sacrament. 
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The catechumen entered the baptismal font, was immersed 
and then reappeared. He went into this sacramental bath dead 
in sin and came forth alive in grace. He crossed the great abyss 
which lies between sin and grace; he passed from spiritual death 
to a glorious ‘‘life in Christ’’. He became a ‘‘new creature in Jesus 
Christ’’. 

The Gospel story is a story of “‘life and death’’; these two 
ideas are never separated in the teaching of our Lord. “If any 
man will come after Me let him deny himself.’ “If ye live after 
the flesh ye shall die, but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body ye shall live.” Such expressions as these we 
find again and again in the New Testament. Hence it is our duty 
to reconcile these two seemingly contradictory principles in our 
lives. There must be a constant dying to self accompanied by a 
living of Christ's life; in every act of living there must be some 
element of dying, some mortification. We must die to everything 
that is not Life. 

Mortification, then, is a necessary element in every baptized 
person. The sinner must practice it in order to conquer his pas- 
sions and avoid grave sin, the death of his baptismal life. The 
saintly person needs it to make him die more and more to love 
of self so that he may live more fully in the love of God. Self- 
denial, however, does not mean mere repression; it means a re- 
placing of something valueless, low, or evil by something better 
or higher. It is not an end, it is a means; and the end is not 
death but life. It has value for what it gives, not for what it 
takes away. All acts of mortification are full of promise and 
hope. We may apply St. Paul’s words concerning our Lord to 
ourselves: “For the joy that was set before Him He endured the 
Cross.”’ 

Nothing worth-while can be attained without expenditure 
of effort, either in the physical world or in the spiritual. We 
must part with something in order to acquire something new. 
Hence restraint and discipline of the senses and faculties are neces- 
sary as a means to the correct and higher use of them. Death to 
sin and self is necessary to enter into a fuller life of grace. 

The embracing of higher things always implies death to the 
lower form of life; it means a ““dying upward’. Of ourselves we 
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could never pass from this lower plane to the higher. The ability 
to do this was given us in Baptism when the seed of the Incarnate 
Life was sown in our nature. Then was given us the power to 
overcome our weakness, to do things which by our own nature 
we could not do. ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of Heaven."” This is the work of the Holy Spirit which can be 
accomplished only in the soul which has surrendered its whole 
being to this divine energizing influence. 

The hostile powers, the effects of Adam’s sin, can be sub- 
jugated and kept in check only by constant mortification and re- 
nunciation. This is what caused Abbé Granger to say that “‘the 


grace of Baptism is a martyr’s grace’’. In the conflict we must 
be able to say with Fenelon: ‘Lord, I am on your side against 
myself.”’ 


Thus through self-conquest, our lives should become more 
and more Christ-like, so that we should be able to say with St. 
Paul: ‘I live now not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ On every 
occasion we should ask ourselves ‘“What would Christ do in this | 
situation? How would He act?’’—and then dying to self and lower \ 
things, choose the thing that Christ would have chosen, and thus 
live with true liberty of spirit. If our prayer could only become 
that of St. Margaret Mary, “‘Let me always will what Jesus does 
and always do what Jesus wills’’, we would deserve the title which 
should be that of every baptised person: ‘‘Christianus alter 
Christus.” 


SISTER MARY JOHN 
Jamestown, N. D. 














THE ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC PRAYER 
A COMMENT ON ENGLISH CUSTOM 


CERTAIN priest once shocked a guest at his table 
by asking a blessing on the food after all were seated 
the shocked one remarking in an improving manner, 
“T never address my maker sitting.”” Replied Father, 
pleasantly: “Really, Mr. Smith? Then you must 
find Vespers rather fatiguing.”’ 

This little story is not told in order to commend the practice 
of saying grace sitting; but it is pertinent to a consideration of 
behavior at public prayer, if only to show how little thought 
the average Catholic gives to the matter. 

A Protestant, after being present at holy Mass on the Conti 
nent, comments on the variety of positions adopted by the wor- 
shippers, who appear to sit, stand, kneel or lounge almost at 
choice; it strikes him as curious that, whereas there is absolute uni- 
formity in the celebration of the Roman rite, the assisting lay peo- 
ple should ‘‘go as they please’. We see this even in England, 
where people are particularly anxious not to be different from 
their neighbours. There is a competition at both high and low 
Mass between sitting and kneeling (standing is in marked dis- 
favor) and probably only during the Gospel and the Consecration 
vould it be safe to say that every member of a fair-sized congrega- 
tion is in the same posture. 

Every Catholic knows that the Church gives full liberty to 
her children as to how they should assist at the holy Sacrifice, 
though very strongly recommending lay folk to follow the actual 
words of the Mass. Now, if one uses the words of the celebrant, 
it is only reasonable, at any rate at high Mass, to use, so far as 
applicable, his movements too, and this also is the recommendation 
of the Church. It is true that there are no definite rules laid 
down on the subject, but rubricians are substantially agreed as to 
what these attitudes should be. No doubt they must be greatly 
modified by local custom; but we in England have no local cus- 
toms in this matter: we lost them, together with our use, at the 
Reformation, and any pecularities that we have today have not 
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so much the dignity of local customs as the discredit of sloppy 
habits. And in the United States the uncertainty is complicated 
hy the variety of European national customs imported by immi- 
grants. 

There are, perhaps, people who do not care to pay any atten- 
tion to such petty matters, being above trifling questions of gen- 
eral custom or acknowledged propriety. To these I would point 
out that the Church herself legislates for the minutest actions in 
her ceremonies; that the really Catholic-minded do not care to 
differ from the Church even on such a relatively unimportant mat- 
cer as whether one prays on one’s feet or one’s knees; that by fol- 
lowing both words and movements of the priest at the altar, we 
are really assisting at, and not just hearing, Mass, paving the way 
for the requisite disposition in which we pray, and not merely 
say Our prayers, and so attaining that great spiritual privilege, a 
complete co-operation with the sacrificing priest. 

The early Christians prayed on Sundays standing, and on 
other days kneeling, and the oranti of the Catacombs are depicted 
with arms and hands uplifted from the elbow, palms to the front. 
This very appropriate attitude is still adopted in various parts of 
the world, notably in Malta and the near East, and, in a sense, 
by the Franciscans. Strictly speaking, standing is the normal posi- 
tion at Christian public prayer; the priest stands throughout low 
Mass, and at Vespers and Compline those taking part stand through- 
out, except during the psalms when sitting is conceded. It must 
be emphasized that, except at low Mass, kneeling is abnormal in 
liturgical worship; it is a penitential sign of Advent and Lent. 

But there are many modifications of this rule. For example 
the rubric in the Missal says: ‘“Those who assist at low Mass 
kneel always....except while the Gospel is read’’ (see general 
rubric XVII, 2). 

Rubricians say that this has only the force of a recommen- 
dation. But it is difficult to justify the practice of standing during 
the Credo at low and often at high Mass as well. The Credo 
is a comparatively late addition to the Mass, it is frequently omit- 
ted, and is far less important liturgically than the Preface, during 
the singing of which we usually sit. This solemn introduction 
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to the most sacred part of the Mass at one time formed part of the 
Canon, and the great prayer retains a special dignity. Of late 
years, following the example set at Westminster Cathedral and 
elsewhere, more and more churches in England have reverted to 
the Catholic practice of standing during the singing of it, but the 
churches where this is done are still exceptions. No one who, at 
the solemn singing of “Per omnia saecula saeculorum,”’ has seen 
and heard a vast congregation rise to its feet with a full-voiced 
“Amen” will ever want to sit through a sung Preface again. 

The piety of individuals has caused the wide-spread preva- 
lence of a habit of semi-prostration during the whole of the 
Consecration. The reason why the celebrant is directed to lift 
up the Sacred Host is that the people may look at it and adore, 
and the thurifer is directed to incense the Sanctissimum from the 
Epistle side, presumably in order not to obscure it from the 
people. We cannot see it if our heads are buried in our arms, and 
since the Church takes this trouble to enable us to see our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament, we should abandon any custom prompt- 
ed only by private devotion and not bow our heads until after 
each elevation. During the Middle Ages, great importance was 
attached to looking upon the Sacred Host, so much so that the 
phrase ‘‘seeing God’ was often used for attendance at Mass; and it 
is well-known how Queen Elizabeth began her war on the Faith 
in England by forbidding the elevation of the Host in her Chapel 
Royal. 

The above are a few points on which we do not always ful- 
fill the requirements of ‘“‘decency and good order’’, or differ from 
the accepted practice of the Church at large. Anything that will 
enable us to assist at Mass better should have our attention, and 
to this end we should endeavor to correspond with the wishes of 
the Church in the most trifling matters. 


DONALD ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 
Tal-y-bont, Wales. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OvuR It was only recently we received two fall numbers 
READERS~_ of the “‘midweek’”’ section of an excellent Catholic 

paper. One number contained an article in which 
St. John’s Abbey was spoken of with enthusiasm as the “‘source 
of the Liturgical Movement’. The unnamed author is evidently 
a very good friend. In the second number there was an answer 
to the first article, written by two very intimate friends of ours. 
The second article briefly describes earlier European ‘‘sources’’ of 
the Liturgical Movement, mentions the fact that the spirit of the 
movement began to manifest itself ‘‘almost simultaneously in 
various sections of the United States some seven or eight years 
ago’’", and that various promoters of it were at work indepen- 
dently and, at first, even unknown to each other, until a num- 
ber of them were brought together. Their deliberations and plans 
finally resulted in an organized liturgical apostolate, the founding 
of the Liturgical Press at St. John’s Abbey, and the publishing 
of Orate Fratres by the monks of St. John’s with the assistance 
of fellow editors outside the monastery. In the interest of truth 
we are glad to add a few facts that happen to come to mind at 
the present writing, especially since no written record of the be- 
ginning of the movement exists. 

There were various “‘sources’’ of liturgical movement in 
the United States quite independent of St. John’s Abbey, and 
antedating the public apostolate in which the latter is now en- 
gaged. Foremost among these must be mentioned well-known 
O'Fallon (Mo.), where Father Hellriegel and the late Father 
Jasper commenced activities that have been a great inspiration to 
many. From O'Fallon — in part at least, unless we are mis- 
taken —- came the spark that grew to a live flame among some 
of the Jesuit Fathers of St. Louis, at whose University lectures 
on aspects of the liturgy have been given for some years, and 
where the recent National Students Spiritual Leadership Conven- 
tion took place (Orate Fratres, Vol. III, pp. 24 and 28). Over 
a decade ago the late Dr. Shields, as head of the Education Depart- 
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ment of the Catholic University of America, was seeking to imbue 
a complete program of Catholic primary education with the spirit 
of the liturgy. More recently, Dr. George Johnson has done 
excellent work in directing efforts along the same line. It was 
at least under the encouragement of Dr. Shields that the work 
of Mrs. Justine B. Ward grew into an extensive program of gre 
gorian revival, and with the co-operation of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heard resulted in the influential Pius X Institute of Litur- 
gical Music, soon to enter upon its thirteenth flourishing year. 
At the St. Paul Seminary the Reverent William Bush was work- 
ing quietly but perseveringly for many years, and the results of 
his inspiration are now showing themselves in the zeal and efforts 
for a more liturgical formation of the people on the part of many 
young priests that caught the divine spark from him. His trans- 
lation of Father Kramp’s Eucharistia antedated Orate Fratres by 
some months, as did also the translation of Father Kramp’s The 
Sacrifice of the New Law by Rev. Leo. F. Miller. The transla- 
tions of the Latin sacramental texts by the Reverend Richard E. 
Power, published in our Popular Liturgical Library and known 
everywhere for their excellent qualities, are the result of years oi 
study engaged upon when The Liturgical Press was not even ex- 
isting in any human dream-world. There were many other cen- 
ters of liturgical life carrying on unknown to each other, quietly 
preparing the way for a more conscious general revival. 

Not only were our Associate Editors, among others, so many 
independent “‘sources’’ of liturgical awakening. They have also 
been co-operators in organizing and developing the work tha 
centers in our abbey; and this, first of all, by their active part in 
the plans and discussions preceding the launching of our ventures 
and then by their continued advice, and their free contribution 
of efforts —- which latter assistance is of no mean importance 
for a new journalistic undertaking, especially in our own day 
when money rules the day and is all-decisive. Some of our con- 
tributors have also helped us in a similar way, notably Miss E!- 
len Gates Starr, whose articles on the Breviary received special 
mention from many of our correspondents. 

All of these are doing their own part towards what is now 
consciously a common cause, one which it is also our privilege 
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to promote to the best of our abilities. All of them have their 
efforts and intentions recorded in the Book of Life and they are 
not seeking for recognition of this work here below. Yet we have 
mentioned the above facts here, not so much for their sake— 
for we know their good will and desires—but for our own sake, 
lest in any way we should appear willing to receive credit beyond 
our desert. God forbid! It is from Him and Him alone that 
all sufficiency comes. 


The liturgical apostolate is bigger than any individual, than 
any abbey, than any one order, than any larger group of men, than 
the entire body of those who are spending their efforts in its pro- 
motion throughout the world. For it is in truth a spiritual fer- 
ment destined to permeate the entire body mystic of Christ accord- 
ing to the words of its official inaugurator. Its aim is to imbue 
the members of this body more thoroughly with ‘‘the true Chris- 
tian spirit’, and through this renewed vigor to institute also a 
renewed growth of that mystic body unto an ever greater attain- 
ment here on earth of the “‘fullness of him who is filled all in all’’. 





o 


LENTEN Our people are accustomed to taking the holy season 
FERVOR of penance seriously. Naturally, the body is annoyed 
by the obligatory and self-imposed mortifications of 

Lent, but the cheerfully earnest soul experiences a hallowed thrill 
in offering its little sacrifices on the altar of grateful love to ‘‘the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world.’’ In gal- 
lant rivalry the generous little ones gleefully boast of their knightly 
achievements—so many candies and delicacies abstained from, so 
many pennies saved up for the missions, so many extra prayers 
uttered for the conversion of sinners, and so on. We older ones, 
on the contrary, are shy of letting our good deeds be known, 
much too shy. Indeed, ‘‘when ye pray, you shall not be as the 
hypocrites, that love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen: . . . and when 
you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad’’ (Mt. 6, 5 and 16). 
Nevertheless, ‘‘so let your light shine among men, that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 
The spirit of Lent is that of the soldier of Christ, going to 
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battle with full confidence of victory, shoulder to shoulder with 
his like-minded comrades. Strenuous is the training of the sol- 
dier, trying the abstinences he must endure, many the hardships 
and sacrifices in protracted warfare; but joyfully does he embrace 
them all in view of a glorious triumph. 

Our war is against sin, “‘against the world-rulers of this 
darkness against the spirits of wickedness in regions above’ (Eph. 
6, 12). Our hope is in our Leader; the nearness of our invincible 
Champion inspires courage and faith. But lo! where is He? This 
is a serious question for the beginning of Lent. 

Jesus Christ is most really and omnipotently present on the 
altar during the holy sacrifice of the Mass. There He musters 
His faithful followers. There is the true rallying-point for the 
strong and the weak, for the unscathed and the wounded. There 
He consecrates His troops to the Father, and having rationed out 
to them the “Bread of Life’, He marches forth to daily battle 
with them. Who will longer doubt of victory? 

How eminently practical and advantageous is the custom of 
many devout Catholics of bringing special sacrifices during Lent, 
so as to be able to attend Mass daily during the entire holy sea- 
son! What a wonderful opportunity for the parish priest of 
making a renewed appeal for daily attendance at Mass and more 
frequent, if not daily, reception of the ‘Bread of Life’! The 
men especially will now listen to a timely warning against shy- 
ness, against that false human respect which keeps so many earnest 
souls from being more regular examples of Christian manhood 
and true Catholicity. Soldiers can not do battle singly. When 
they march shoulder to shoulder in ever-widening ranks, the 
veterans encouraged by the fresh fervor of new recruits, then 
confidence makes them strong and the enthusiasm of the mass 
makes them loyal to their Leader. 

What closer concentration of forces, what more effectively 
unified co-operation is there for mutual support and encourage- 
ment and efficiency, than the communion of saints in the Church 
under the headship of Christ? The end is victory over sin ‘‘that 
God may be glorified in all things’. Unto that end likewise it 
is the aim of the liturgical apostolate to gather all under the ban- 
ner of Christ, our King. 
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LITURGICAL Plans have been completed for a Liturgical Summer 
BRIEFS School to be conducted at St. John’s Abbey from 
June 24 to August 3, 1929. The program of 
courses will be almost identical with that announced in Orate 
Fratres, Volume II, pp. 253-255. However, more stress will be 
laid on the liturgy in its relation to the spiritual life and religious 
instruction, as well as to the chant. Special efforts will also be 
made to give the practical religious life of the attending students 
its proper liturgical atmosphere. A conspectus of the Summer 
School is now being printed, and will be ready for distribution 
with the appearance of the present issue of Orate Fratres. 


Since active participation in the liturgy is the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit, it is but natural 
for our private devotional life to receive aid and inspiration from 
the Church’s liturgical prayer. A booklet just issued in a third 
edition, Vigitlate et Orate, contains prayers and hymns for the 
weekly or monthly Holy Hour and for Forty Hours’ Adoration. 
The texts are derived almost completely from the liturgical books 
and are arranged for congregational use. The present edition of 
10,000 copies, was preceded by two of 5000 each, which were 
sold out in a short time. This fact speaks for itself, and has 
been rightly considered as evidence that the booklet offers ‘‘a 
satisfactory solution for the problem of the parish Holy Hour’’. 
The booklet can be had from the Pax Press, O'Fallon, Mo. (10c 
a copy; $7.50 per hundred; $65.00 per thousand.) 


The January number of The Ecclesiastical Review contains 
an outstanding article on ‘‘Eucharistic Piety’’ by Dom Gommaire 
Laporta of the Abbey of Mont César, Louvain. The article well 
outlines the proper position held by Catholic devotions to the 
eucharistic Divine Presence in the general scheme of Catholic cul- 
tual life. The latter must ever have its center of emphasis in the 
Eucharist as the true Sacrifice which in turn has its logical and 
official completion in the Sacrament or eucharistic Banquet. Any 
inversion of emphasis in this respect is a step away from the true 
Catholic sense or instinct. 


The latest number of the Revue Saint-Chrodegang quoted 
the following “horrible example’ by way of showing what can 
and at times does take place. We shall give a literal rendering 
of the account. 

“Program of a nuptial (!) Mass (?) executed Monday, 
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Entrance: La Violette, polka-mazurka (violin, clarinet, vio- 
lincello and organ). 

At the Elevation: Mendiante d’amour (!!) polka-mazurka 
(again!) for clarinet solo. 

After Communion: Qui s’y frotte s’'y pique (?), galop. 

(N. B.: The clarinet, which directs the concert (!), 
asks the organist not to play too fast, so that the married couple 
may march more majestically.) ’’— 

No comment is needed. 


A Father of the Blessed Sacrament has compiled A Eucharis- 
tic Day, a ‘Manual of Adoration’’. The manual, excellent in 
print and format, contains a wealth of prayers and devotions cen- 
tering about the Eucharist (1360 pp., $4.50 to $7.00.—184 
East 76th St., New York City). Part III is a detachable manual 
for Tertiaries of the Blessed Sacrament. Together with other 
prayers it contains the Office of the Blessed Sacrament and excel- 
lent pages of spiritual reading. ‘‘A realization of the Presence of 
Jesus in the Sacrament is the complement of Holy Communion 
and of assistance at the Holy Sacrifice,’’ we read in the latter. Thus 
that phase of the eucharistic devotional life which is of more 
recent growth in the ever-living Church of God is properly re- 
lated to what is central in and contemporary with the entire 
existence of that Church on earth. Frequent Communion is 
stressed and especially daily Mass as the principal and best means 
of fostering the eucharistic life. In the first part of the manual 
the text of the Mass is given in English as the foremost “‘method’’ 
of attendance at Mass. A second part brings the eucharistic devo- 
tions into relation with the different truths the Church stresses in 
her liturgical year, from Advent and Christmas on to the King- 
ship of Christ and All Saints. The altars represented in the few 
pictures violate no regulations of the Church—a rare commen- 
dation. 


A Liturgical Brief some time ago announced the beginning 
of popular free instructions on Church music by Father Rossini 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral parish school Saturday mornings. After 
the interruption of the Christmas holidays the instructions were 
resumed on January 19. The year 1929 bids fair to see many 
good results from such lectures, which are being inaugurated also 
elsewhere. 


The Catholic News of Johannesburg, South Africa, has been 
carrying articles designed to give its readers a better knowledge 
and appreciation of the liturgy of the Church, and to inspire them 
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to “‘pray with the Church’. The same enterprising paper spon- 
sored an “‘open competition’’ in which prizes were offered for the 
best one-thousand-word essays on the following subjects: ““The 
Catholic Press’’; ‘“‘Congregational Singing’’. Here is a Catholic 
editor who is also taking a lead in fostering Catholic initiative 
and spirit. Ad multos annos!—The prize for the best essay on 
Congregational Singing was awarded to Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, 
Liturgical Press agent for South Africa. 


The January number of The Placidian carried an excellent 
article on ‘““The Scientific Study of the Liturgy’’ by Dom Kunibert 
Mohlberg, monk of Maria-Laach, Rhineland, Germany. The 
extensive article gives a good description of the vast field for study 
which the scientific exploration of the Church’s liturgy opens up. 
At the same time it brings out clearly both the need of such study 
and the good fruits to be derived therefrom. The liturgy being 
what it is, a scientific study of its development is a study of the 
origin and development of Christian worship and thought, and 
at the same time a basis for the most telling apology of these over 
against the rationalistic and denominational views on the Catholic 
religion. The same number of The Placidian contains an inter- 
esting discussion of ‘“The Concept of the Liturgy’’ by the Editor, 
Dom Augustine Walsh. 


In the- Archdiocese of San Francisco, the Reverend Edgar 
Boyle will give a series of lectures and vocal classes every Tuesday 
evening till the first Tuesday in June. The first of the lectures, 
given January 15, dealt with ‘“The Roman Missal and the Grego- 
rian Chant’. ‘““The Most Reverend Archbishop Edward J. 
Hanna, striving to correct the abuses of unliturgical music sung 
in so many churches, has directed Father Boyle to appeal to the 
pastors of the archdiocese to have their choir directors, organists 
and singers attend these classes.” 


Dom Lambert Beauduin’s Liturgy, the Life of the Church, 
the first book to appear in the Popular Liturgical Library, is now 
out of print. On account of special circumstances the printers 
of this book had found it impossible to preserve the type. How- 
ever, the continued demand for this key-stone volume will cause 
a reappearance of it as soon as the energies of The Liturgical Press 
are free to take up the matter. In the meantime two new volumes 
will make their appearance in the Library. One is God’s Healing, 
the introduction of which appeared in the preceding issue of Orate 
Fratres (see explanatory footnote, p. 77). The other is Into 
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Thy Hands, a manual of Compline, the evening prayer of the 
Church, giving the English and Latin text for every day of the 
week. The introduction of this booklet appeared in Orate Fratres, 
Volume II, pp. 327 ff. The first of these will be on sale about 
the middle of February; the second in late spring. 


The Liturgical Press Agency in South Africa, under the 
inspiration of Dr. F. McMurtrie, has been making notable strides 
in a short time. It has been most interesting to note the increasing 
sympathetic references to its work in Catholic papers from South 
Africa. The Southern Cross (Cape Town) of December 12, 
printed the following letter written by the local Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Dr. McMurtrie: ‘Dear Sir: We acknowledge your kind 
letter about the propagation of the liturgical movement in South 
Africa. Knowing your sympathetic work as agent and representa- 
tive of the American Liturgical Press, we highly appreciate the 
trial of introducing among the South African people a deeper and 
fuller Catholic feeling, by making them more acquainted with the 
beautiful liturgical tenets and ceremonies of our Church, especially 
in this country where people need a stronger stimulus to a good 
Christian life-—We hope that by the salutary influence of the 
Liturgical Press and by the assistance of the liturgical ceremonies, 
they may find a great impulse to better and deeper Christian prac- 
tices.—With every wish for the highest success of your meritorious 


work, We grant you our episcopal blessing.— (Signed) + B. J. 
Gijlswijk, Del. Ap.’’ 


The Baltimore Catholic Review advertised a ‘Series of Dem- 
onstrations of Liturgical Music’’ for Sunday afternoons from 
December 16 to January 27, given both in Baltimore and in 
Washington. The diocesan organization of church music in the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore was one of the first activities of its kind 
to be announced in Orate Fratres. There has evidently been an 
excellent development in the good work done in the Archdiocese. 


“With the January (1929) issue,”’ says the Chicago New 
World, ‘‘Caecilia entered its fifty-sixth year. The current issue, 
like its predecessors, is replete with articles and supplementary 
musical numbers, . . . The coming year’s program includes short 
articles on matters liturgical contributed each month by the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. G. Kealy, D. D., professor of liturgy at St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, [llinois.’"—Thus the spirit spreads 
step for step; 1929 is even now outdistancing its predecessor. 
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